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by the north branch of that river, and on the east by the Delaware
and Lehigh rivers. The output for 1936-38 averaged 51,000,000
tons; for 1930-31 it was 64,000,000. Anthracite is used chiefly as
a domestic fuel, for which it is valued on account of its cleanliness,
freedom from smoke, and excellent heating qualities. The demand
is largely local, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey taking
considerably more than half of the output. Bituminous coal,
which occurs throughout the whole length ol the Appalachian sys-
tem, is obtained chiefly in west Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, West
Virginia, and the adjacent parts of Virginia and Maryland. The
beds usually run in long curves from north-east to south-west,
following the general trend of Appalachian folding. The coal is
easily worked, and the greater part is won by drifts along the outcrop,
or by gentle slopes down the clip of the bed, very few deep mines
having as yet been sunk. In addition, machine cutting is facili-
tated by the right thickness of the beds, and nearly 80 per cent of
the bituminous coal mined in the region is obtained in this way.
The production from the Pennsylvania fields in 1936-38 averaged
99,000,000 tons (1929-31, 120,000,000), from Ohio 22,000,000 tons
(22,000,000), from West Virginia and Virginia 132,000,000 tons
(117,000,000), and from Maryland 1,400,000 tons. This amounted
in all to three-fifths of the total coal production of the United
States. Pennsylvania!! coal finds its chief markets in Pennsylvania
and New York, where it is used in all the industries of these states,
but considerable quantities are sent by rail to New England, or by
the Great Lakes to various ports in the North Central States and
Canada- A certain amount also finds its way to tide-water at New
'York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, whence some is shipped north
and south along the Atlantic coast.
For a number of years almost two-thirds of the coke manufactured
in the United States came from Pennsylvania, mainly from Connells-
ville on the Pittsburgh seam. With the substitution, of by-product
plant for the old beehive ovens, there has been a migration of the
coking industry from the fields which produce coking coal towards
the industrial centres, north and west, where the by-products
(coal-tar, ammonia, benzol, etc.) can be most profitably used. At
the same time the improved methods of making coke have made it
possible to use coals hitherto regarded as unsuitable for that
purpose. Thus, Although Pennsylvania is still the largest producer